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Introduction ' ^ • . . : ' ' ^ , 7 



The steady development of ideas regarding m6dern methods of education has hat 
, urally had a great impact on.tfie desfgn and construction of school buildings. So it is 
not surprising that these Aspects of* education are receiving morG\and more atten- 
tion, although not so much perhaps as they deserve. J V. 
This survey, it is felt, might help to clarify the present situation and provide ideas 
which can be" put to practical use. 

The ICS and devalopment The work and function of the Information Centre for 
School Building, ICS^ere explained in some detail in the ICS-BuMetin 14/74 (Inter- 
national School Building News, Vol. 8/1974/no, 1- and which outlmed its re 
5piirch, information, development and advisory work as well as its cooperation with 
other institutes. 

This bulletin (Vol, 9/1975/no. D^focu'ses on school development, the future of 
education, and the schools which will have to be built to meet the needs of the 
future. ' . ' ' 

The ICS is prim'ily occupied with two aspects of school building: 

1 The establishnng of accurate programmes of requirements; It) ng term * pro 
gramming as well as buildipg programmes for immediate realization, 

2. The dev&lopment ©f suitable techno-economic production methods; long-term 
development as well as short-term improvements, including cost control. 

These two aspects are interrelated. Requirements can be realistically formulated 
only within a framework of techno-economic possibilities, and any techno 
economic development must focus on the functions which the endproduct is ex-, 
pected to fulfill. » 

Roalreing th^is interdependence, the ICS has developed a school building philos 
ophy .which rhay be of interest not only to the school building authorities in the 
country where it originajted - the Netherlands ^ but also^to the school buHders in 
other countries * 

However great the differen^eTTnay appear to be between different nations and the 
aspiraiions and developments of different populations, 'there are similarities, too, 
which warrant co-operation across the borders. 

One of Ahese similarities concerns the population's educational mac-hinery, 
because i^ deals with basically similar units: the human beings who are born, grow 
up, act as mature merhbers of the population and then pass away. The philosophy 
and psychology of education is applicable - if at all - to all of us. The school is an. 
educatiotial tool, the character of which may be universally expressed (compare 
Figure 1 on page 0). ^ 

We do not believe in the application of ready made solutions' - neither func- 
tionally nor technically — but rather in a well-developed rhethodology for the 
finding of solutions to- basically identical problems under widely differing con^ 
ditions. 

^ C^n this basis three main points have been formulated: 
1 School development \s part of settlement development. The schools are im 
portant features of the settled society/and should bo planned and built as igte^rals 



* ■ • ft 

•of the^'Society a whole. ^ 

2. The rpl? of each school must be ciearly defined, both as an instrument for 
producing indivickjals, who are capable members of a prospering nation, and as-ap- 
enjoyable pface for social integration. Those who are going to act in it should also 
be inuplved in ttfe prograqiming and the design of it. 

3. There i%a need for ifl«xibility in the use of school premises (wNch m^y not 
eveti be^need^ for education of the future*). Special methods (S^ achieving such 
fjexibility, technically and economically, have been developed, and these may be 
translated into a building technology appropriate to the local conditions. ^ 

In this important-field the UNESCO has organised several meetings of experts for 
the formulatipn of educational programmes for the developing countnes. One of^ 
the most interesting of these was that held in Dakar from November 29th to 
December 4th, 1971, under the general sponsorship^of (he UNESCt) and the special 
sponsorship of its Regiianat Office for Education in Africa. 

During the 'discussions which, although centred on Africa applied with almost equal 
force to other developing countries, ranged over a wide lield, the experts strongly 
criticised the present conventional approach to primary education in Africa south 
of the Sahara. Herfe are two of the main conclusions; (1) "With some approxi 
mations and without exagge^ration it might be said that the^schobl produces mainly 
unemployed perfions 'and rhigrants." •<2) "We need to seek deliberately an educa- 
tional alternative." ' - 

But merely outlining the rdsults of a faulty jystem ts not sufficierit; tt is essential 
to put forward some practical remedies. , 
§0 agreeing with the basic conclusion \haX education must be based on population, 
requirement? for local development, we feel the ICS may be able to help in the 
renewal - or even the reformation - of our educational systenns by adapting 
educational facilities to* prevailing conditions. , 

Because the ICS believes in offering advice and help in the regions in which it ts 
most u/gerftly needed, this study deals mainly witb the educational problems in 
develqping lands, although it is obvious that in many cases it can apply with equal 
force/to what is so often called Western education. Part 1 of this report deals with 
pro^ems arising from the present rates of drop-out in traditional primary ^educa- 
Uof), and proposes possible methods of changing'education from the production of 
mainly unemployed persons and migrants jnXo the creation of reasonably prosper- 
(;^us co-workers in the developing home-spciety. 

thjs change-over should in the main be promoted by the (y/VESCO, although the 
ICS will help dlong the lines suggested in several UNESCO reports and projects 
Part 2 of the Report, to be published laier ir\ 1975, will deal with various phases 
and problems of modem edt/cation in the devQVoping countries. 

• sooPort2 
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1. School fundamentals 



A school IS a costly enrerprisc. Education must have a precise airt). Costs must be 
balanced against result. Especially in early development it is essentia to analyse the 
school fundamentals before embafking on (tie educational programming, 
^Rgure 1 illustrates what we mean by schob\ fundamentals. We may first analy?ie f/7e> 

stream and then the school. 

The stream. The basiq feature of any school' is t^e stream fff human beings passmBj 
through it; a stream of individuals^ who will undergo a change by the^tivities 
which they join during their enrolment the school Tho first question '^d the. 
most universal one - for school construction is related to ttiischanqe: Who idgoing. 
to come into the school? What is he (or she) like when he comes in a*d whjt will 
he be like - or should'he be like - when he goes out? Wh^t is the value added by 
his transformation in the school? • ' ' , « - \/ 

Second to this aspect of educational emphasps comes the question pf num^s of 
human beings to be transformed simultaneously ^ ^i^y^ ^ 

Ho^w many are they, the ones who have tbo same input conditions and the'same 
outpjut expectations? This question - naturally * brings with it two more equally 
fundtmental questions: When will they Come and where will they come^ 

T^ time factor involved in education is important Each individual will be under^ 
the influence of the school during a certain number of ye^rs. How many? The * 
when? which reiiiles to the timepf entry corresponds to ahbther when? indicating 
the time of exit The value added, related to the time m^' school, dcfmes the 
efficiency of the educational enterprise. . / ' , 

Tho school Looking at tho school as a trar^ormer of human tioings from ohe 
stage of individuarriovolopment to another stage, wo should first of all concentrate 
on tho software which transforms the individual*: ' v 

The educational software is what remains with'ihe individual after he hasi lett 
school, the value added to him by tho^educational process; knowledge know Ttow, 
behaviour and mentality If tfie software is no good, ihe education will be no good 
The choice of software is crucial Each- -individual passing school is being trans 
formed, from whom to whom? 

Toq^ little interest may have been devoted to this question in the past Th*^ is 
where the differences come m; the differences betweeri cultures, the difforoncos 
between aims of life, realises of life; .the differences between individuals, their 
aspirations, tl^eir futura possibilities . ' 

Only when knowing the sorftware requirements does it maVe sense to study the 
machinery by which this.softw<ir,e may be most efficiently transmitted. All schools, 
however, need principally the same transmitting macNmery consisting of: 

1 'the instructors (teaching staM). . • • 

2 a hardware set up (books, 'a»udJo Visual equipment, den^nstrotion »kits. furni 

lure, etc ). and ^ ■ ' ^' js 

3 the envelope around tho activity's of leii/ning that iS, tho school building 




and Its surrounding premises 
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Figure 1. School fundamentals 
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These three components are basic However, the whole machinery cannot func 
tion, without (4) a school administration. The administration, therefore, may be as 
fundamental as anyone of the three components mentionedtabove 

Finally, there is the total educational environment created as a function not only 
of the envelope but to a large extent also of the activities within it and the relation 
ship between the school and society at large. This totality, hoyvever difficult to 
define, presses more and more for recognition as another specific funrfdmcntal 
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2. Children in school 



Enrolment planning. Let us tak'e a look at the input problem of schools for 
children. Who are they? How many? When? Where?^ 

This input problem may be studied nationally, regionally or locally. 

School planning must be based on the population age group stajistics. Of those 
children born in a certain year a certain - fairly well-known - number will reach 
the age of 6, and most of them will ask for primary school education in the 
neighbourhood of their place of birth. 

By following the group born in 1970, for instance, the school planning auth- 
orities may foresee future needs for education on primary level (1976-1981) and 
secondary level (1982-1987), The most important factor will be the basic decision 
on possible (feasible) enrolment percentage in the different age groups. 

"Developed" and "developing" societies. In a fully-developed society the 
enrolment problem is a quality problem rather than a quantitative one. The number 
of children asking for education in one year (age 6) may be only 220 per ton 
thousand active population (age 15-64). The adults may have no difficulty in 
keeping all children in school for nine years, half of them for another three years 
and ten percent of them for some three to five years in further education (e.g. 
university). The total numbX of students per ten thousand active population may^ 
be some 2,400 in the fully-developed s^e^V (Figure 2). 

In a rapidly de\/eloping society thif ;ituation is different (Figure 3). The number 



Figuro 2 School onrolm^i in iho fully dovelopod socioiy 



ilguro 3 School onrolmont in iho "dovoloping" wcioty 
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of children born annually is rapidly growing and those asking for education in one 
year (age 6) may be 600* per ten thousand active population (age 15-64). The 
developing population faces a quantitative education problem which may not be 
possible to solve until family planning has stopped the ongoing population ex- 
plosion, yith four years primary school for everybody, ten thousand active popula- 
tion :n a developing country would have to pay for 2,400 children in these four 
grades only - as many as ten thousand active population in a fully-developed 
society giving total support, university included. 

If children in developing societies would be educated to the same extent as In 
fully-developed societies, then ten thousand active population would have to keep 
at least 5,500 pupils in class permanently. The educational budget wpuld then have 
to be more than double that of the fully-developed society with the same active 
population. 

It is this situation which creates the wefll-known drop out problem in developing 
countries which cannot be solved within the framework of conventional education 
until the birth rates decrease to a level corresponding to the decreasing infant 
mortality. 



the drop-out problem. Although eventual improvement in birth control may solve 
development problems in thtfjli^ure, it will not ease the educational burden of the 
developing societies of today. Their enrolment problems are enormous. And fur- 
thermore: the developed approach to a school programming does not apply. 

We may look atf^ifPfexample at the development in India as described by the 
As/an Regional Institute for School Building Research* \Tab\e 1 : 



Boys 
Girls 

Alt 



Number per year 

410,tl00 
590,000 



1962 

% 



40 
63 



1981 

% 



40 
62 

m 



Number per year 

810,000 
1,260,000 



^,070,000 



Table 1 . Number of children age 1 5 with less than 6 years 
in school m India. 
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T^Q enrolment picture in the primary school of a developing society compared with 
the developed society may be as follows. Tabic 2 (compare Figures 2 and 3). 



220 too 

36 • 

t\t\i grade 



% 

^2 fo too 



219 too 



% 

218 too 



% 

?iT Ido" 



m <K( m n w 

, 07 15 M 24 101 33 W 42 

second grado third grade fourth grade filth grndo 



% 

2 17 100 
2W 51 j 

iixth grado 



Table 2. Children per ten thousand active population in primary school 



% 

216 100 

^ * io 

to iowor 
tccondory 
« ft ft 



• populaiion census 1969 Znmbia oppr 640 
1969 Algorm oppr 610 

1967 Tiin/onta oppr 570 ^ 
T969 Kenya oppr 650 

• • Asffln Regtonal Institute for School ButlcJino Rosoorch, "School Bulldino Dosign Asm ". 
Colombo SRI L<inkn, 1972 
••;Thoso ftfluros aro thoorotrcnl bnsod on tha Indian report und UN reports on death rates nnd 
ratcf. See U N Demoqrnphic Year Book 1970 and the basic U N report on demo 
graphic Mothods Thp Futurp Growth of World Population ST /SOA/Senes A 2B ( 195B) 
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Although the enrolment in the first year of l9wer secondary education 10 the 
developing society may be less than half of that m the developed society, the 
enrolment m the ptima/y school (third year) of the developing society may be 
double that in the de^<g^ped society, More chil&en than ^hose educated totally in 
the developed society may never reach grade fiv^n the c/everop//?*/ society (These 
figures-jaU'refer to equal'sizes of active population.^ ^ /" ^ • 

The consequence ^ . . * . 

^ . i> 

Modom education and intermediary education. It is" becoming more. and /norq, 
oSi^l^ that the present educatidnal programming in developing coqptries mu^t not 
take the developed country as a model. A^fact that must also be accepted is, that 
until family ' planning becomes really effective a certain part of the ^^opulation 
cannot be conventionally fully educated. This means that school programnning will 
have to be divified into two parts: ■ . * . 

1. the modern sector, and 

2. the intermediary sector. « 

In the modern sector we may aim at 7 9 years school education for 50%. 10 12 
years school education for 40%, further education for 10%. 

The modeVn sector will supply workers for rrigdern specialisation. The primary 
school education (6 yeqrs) in this sector will be a preparation of th^e children for 
their secondary vocational training and related theoretical studies. Problems arising 
An the development of a modern education may be Q^\x}y the' same as those which 
the develjoped countries have already experienced. >loweyer. thi^ phase of the sub- 
ject'is so important that it will be discussed in detail m Part 2 of this Report to be 
published later.^ 

In the intermediary sector children will enter life after a few years in school 
How many children will have. to be satisfied with this type of education and how 
should It be programmed? Ce>tainly noi as the conventional primary school The 
roblems of this sector will, therefore, have to be studied carefully. 
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3. Intermediary education 



Quantification of intermediary education. The mam ^estion undoubiodly is* How 
many can be educated m this sector This is, indeed, tho crucial question partiou 
larly for primary school p<anning in a developing country, and the following is 4, 
logical answer: ' " 

Our society wants to develop When fully (;Jev6loped we vvill have to educate jp// 
our children in^the-modern sector. All our children, then, w\j be 220 in each ago 
p^r ten thousand active population So we must programme ou^SDodern education 
for Ihis number Therefore: Modern (conventional) primary schoolO&ll take in 220 
per ten thousand active population evpry year and keep this numbc^r^ instant in all 
SIX grades. ' * 

The difference between the actual number of children age six and 220 per ten 
thousand active population is the nurri^^r for which an intermediary education has 
Jto be planned. ^ • 

Today, in an average developing society, this would mean (Figure 4) that 
37'\> (220) goes into modern (conventional) education 
63% (380) goes into intermediary education, 

" ' • ' J 

The character of the intermediary education. Norrrfgl teachers, nprmal equipment 
and normal school building have to be produced for the modern sector This is a 
problem in itself for tho growing and developing society Wo shall return to this 
problem, but we shall not forget that approximately two thircjs of all children have 
to be educated for life in less than six years Thoir primary school will be the school 

Fnj;irc>4 A uiludon \o Iho tJrop oul problem 
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of . their life. And for this school there are no :'norrp|lV teachers; there is no 
"normal"/ equipment; there 'are no "normal" school bil'^dings; and there \s ho 
"norm&l" curriculum. _ . a ° 

It is not the task of the ICS to solve all the protilerni|W education for the 
intermediary sector in^developing societies, but we may help^.iq solve some of them. 
The solution must , be found without the "pormal" teachers, yyjthout the "norrnal" 
equipment and without the "nornf)al" buildings. And the aim^ of the teachjng must 
be to produce good members of a society which cannot be a "normal" jnodern 
society. ' ' > 

No doubt the result of intermediary education must be traditional contentedfiess 
with an awareness of development possibilities Jaased on exi^|lng local resources 
rather than a knowledge of foreign habits based on foreign resources. 

Teaching (tbe software) must focus on localMife under local conditions. 

Teachers (the instructors) must be members of the local cdnjmunjty. 

Equipment (the hardware) should be developed for the purpose of the teaching 
and given to the teachers. , ' 

Schools (the envelope) cannot be built if the local people do not build them 
according to their local conditions (aided self'hel^). 

The realization Jntermediary education. The acceptance of iTitermediary 
education as an end Jh itself forlhose children who cannot reach modern secondary 
education must have an impact on the efforts and policies of school administrators. 
It is no longer their duty to build primary schools for all children. Schools must be 
built for 220 in each grade per ten thousand acjtive population (age 15-64). For the 
rest, intermediary education must be planned and realized without conventional 
school buildings. 

The first problem will be teaching the teachers, who must be members of the 
local community. Probably the envisaged education improvement must start with 
selected adult education in the conilriunities, - thus not alienating the children 
from their parents by introducing foreign knowledge. 

Three main results of this intermediary education ar^. important: 

1. The understanding that emigration from the home-region is no longer a 
solution for better //Ye. . 

2. The feeling of self-reliamce and the wilf to improve life at home. - 

3. The convigtion that sel^-improvement does not need anything but the skill to 
read, the sight books to study and the life itself with enough natural resources for 
its subsistence. 

With these ^three main pomts in mind, the curriculum may be programmed for 
continuous self-improvement. The intermediary school may, by its own inherent 
forces, grow to a permanent school of life in the community where it started." 

Movable education units may do the job. Carefully selected educational kits may 
be left with those of the adults who are proposed to act as teachers. They have to 
be supported by the community - not paid by the Government. Their school may 
be under a tree or in whatever locality the community decides to provide. The kit 
must be compiled and packWfor that situation. 
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Simple construction 
fof^educational unit 




A'blow with a harrj^mer will do 
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arrangement for same group sizes 
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arrangement for different group sizes 
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Educational unit is independent from building and can te used. in: 
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The relationship between intermediary and moc^er/i education <needs further 
study. It is of primary importance that these^two sector's are norseparated but that 
•the door will remain open to higher education also for chiWren who started in the 
intermediary school. And also drop out^ from the rtrodern school should as far as 
possible be brought into practlval life through intermediary educatioiji. Fpr the time 
being, however, the starting of the intermediary school on a broad base isvTnost 
essential., The Moya initiative in Ethiopia may be studied as an Example (Develop- 
ment Dialogue 1974 (No. 2) A Journal of 'International Development Coope&ajion 
Uppsala). " . ' 
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How to assist. The whole idea of intermediary education is based on the fconcept of 
SQif reliance and self-centred development. The meeting of expert? in Africa 
(1971)* strongly stressed the necessity of breakiilg the vicious qircle of export-f<)r; 
import development in African countries and embarking on self-centred nkipnaL 
development programmes. Education then must produce memberfi of a self-reliant 
society. ^. ' . ' 

This does not mean that foreign development assistance should )t)je' rejected, but it 



see Iniroduciion 
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implies that assistance must support the new trend of national - and even loc^l - 
self-help methods for development. This will apply to education and school build- 
ing too. N , \ 
The difficulty now seems to lie in organizing the links between central studies/ 

and local implemen^»t+on. ^ / 

No doubt central research both internatfonally and nationally is required to assfSt 
and guide the latent development forces in scattered communities. On tf;ie other 
hand, the activities needed for development, must be initiated and carried/oul, 
locally by the people living in the developing communities. . / 

A four-level organisation may have to build up assisting organisation focusing fn 
this case on the teaching aids and adaptable equipment - a hardware suitabl^ to the 
software really needed under prevailing local conditions. 
The four levels may be characterized as follows: 

7. International team. Co-ordinated multilateral and bilateral aidifontributina 
theoretically and practically to the desired self-reliant and self'Q»Mjred develoi^- 
ment. Development of models for simple and suitable equipment ui/rts, and budd- 
ing components which may be easily produced nationally or localh^. Co-operation 
between experts on software for se/^-cenfred education and experts on design and 
production of equipment and buildings under self,help conditions/ 

2. National teams. To take over the results achieved bp international co- 
operation and to -further developed ideas for national practicability. These national 
teams must be linked to educational authorities, to financial authorities, and to 
authprities promoting local industrialisation and community /development. 

/ ' 

3. ^Regional links with a thorough knowledge of local fiionditions and with easy 
communication with the local populations for transmission of ideas, initiatives and 
possible assistance form the centre to the locel population as well as the other (yay 
round; transmitting reactions, i4eas and desires from the local people to the central 
organization. ^ * 

4. Local action groups in the communities which/ will ultimately be responsible 
for making and implementing the intermediary eduq^tional programme for the local 
community. This responsibility includes school building and actual teaching by help 
of \h2 hardware which, at least partly, may be deliitfered as technical assistance. 

In this co operation institutes from many (^ountries may participate, both as 
members of international teams, co-operating With or guided by UNESCO and as 
advisors to the national teams. » 

The weak point to start with may not be so much in the central organization 
(ir>ternationally as well as nationally) for which money and initiative may be avaij^ 
, able and also expert institutes such as, for instance, the ICS. It may also not be in 
the local action groups if these are properly briefed and assisted peopfe can afford 
and what they themselves desire. 

The real obstacle in the organization may be the difficulty to find suitable 
persons for the link between the centre and the periphery. In many countries it 
may also take some time time bef?)re the conventionalists in the educational auth- 
orities accept the idea of intermediary educatjon. 

For the time being, therefore, the ef forts .should concentrate on those developing 
countries which ask for this solution to their educational difficulties. 

But this again will, of course, mean that a careful study, followed by information 
campaigns, will be required to ensure that the developing ct)untries wNch are ready 
for this new approach not only realise its great potentialities but also are prepared 
to introduce it along lines suited to their national and local conditions. 
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